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A NEAR VIEW OF A PORTION OF THE RUINS OF PALDIYRA. 
Engraved for the Poughkeepsie Casket, by S. G. Arnold, Esq., of Brooklyn. 
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THE ANTIQUARY. 








Tl’or the Poughkeepsie Casket. 
PALMYRA. 
Upon a broad oasis in the Syrian desert, 
which is spread out like a green island upon the 


bosom of the ocean, lics scattered the ruins of a! 


once opulent city—the seat of a powerful em- 
pire. There the tall palm once spread its um. 
brageous branches, and gave a name to one of 
the most magnificent cities of antiquity. There 
pellucid streams of water burst from the exuber- 


s& 





ant bosom of Karth, and administered comfort 
and joy to the weary travellers through the de-| 

Palace and sisal 
ple there sprung up like the work of an enchant- 
er’s rod, and wealth flowed into the city in su- 
perabundance. 


sert, and their thirsty camels. 





os principally directed to Tyre. 
\ 


{ 
But the whirlwind of destruc. | 


of the cormorant, and the hiss of the deadly ||the coffers of the Hebrew were opened, and the 
serpent, fall upon the ear of the wondering||saw and hammer soon broke the silence of the 
‘desert. 

In seripture we read of ‘'T'admor in the wil-||/ Palmyra is spoken of by ancient writers as a 
derness,’ and all commentators and travellers’ city of merchants, and it is probable that it soon 
agree that TTadmor and Palmyra are the same, || be same a place where caravans from the east 
as each name equally refers to the palms which /and west met to exchange goods. This trade, 
once grew there. This city was built by King || which must have been immense, made the Pal. 
Solomon, assisted probably by Hiram of Tyre, !/myrenes speedily rich, and gave to the city that 
land the commercial Phenicans. Sucha depot || splendor its ruins indicate. But, how long after 
in the wilderness must of necessity have been of ‘the death of Solomon this city was retained by 
‘vast importance to them all, as the oriental com.|| the Hebrews, is uncertain ; but as Tadmor is 
|merce of that day was chiefly carried on by car-|/ not again mentioned in the sacred history of 


traveller. 





| Laden || this people, it is probable that the feuds and in- 
vith the products of Eastern Asia, from the | ternal divisions, and weakness of the empire, 
Persian Gulf and Babylon to Palmyra, Asia|/after Solomon’s death, caused its transfer to 
Minor and Tyre, the caravans were obliged to) more powerful neighbors. 

In the time of Marcus Antoninus, Palmyra at- 


| 
| 


pass directly through the Syrian desert, and!) 


tion long since passed over this beautiful and!|henee, a resting place, where there was an a-| tracted the attention of the Romans, and this 
oS } } ’ =) I ’ 


magnificent spot, and palaces and temples, and| 


| 


‘bundant supply of wh@esome water, was un-|| powerful general directed his armies against it, 


towering walls,all lic prostrate,and half buried in ||doubtedly considered a gr@at desideratum. Sul. 
the desert sands. The palm-trees no longer||tan Solomon, who monopolized the whole mara- 


flourish, the bubbling springs have become stac-|jtime commerce of the Red Sea and the Persian 


' 

7 | 

nant pools, and where the merry laugh and!!gulf, readily saw the decided advantage which 
g } 


bounding step of Palmyrene maidens were secn | would accrue to his revenue, by the establish- 
and heard, and the enchantment of music capti-|| 
cated the princes of Jerusalem and the mer | the speculators of the present day, such con- 
vhants of Tyre, the yell of the jackall,the scream || ceptions immediately prompted to action, and 


ment of a fortified town like Palmyra. Like | 


|| confident of the scizure of immense spoil. Ad- 
| vised of his approach, the inhabitants fled with 
their wealth beyond the Euphrates, and thus 
eluded the Roman’s power. Pliny mentions that 
‘in his time it was the emporium of the eastern 
trade: and the wealth of two hostile nations, 
|| the Romans and Parthians, poured into it. It 
|| was then an independent city, but was soon at- 
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ter united to the Roman empire as a free city. 
Every favor was shown it by the Emperors, and 
at the time of Adrian it had attained the acme of 
its glory. But the ambition of Zenobia, a prin- 
cess of unbounded popularity, struck the first 
fatal blow to its grandeur and independence. 
She threw off the authority of Rome, declared 
Palmyra an independent city, proclaimed her- 
self Empress thereof and of the East, and re- 
ceived from the people the most extravagant 
demonstrations of loyalty and submission to her 
will. But the ire of Rome was arouscd, and 
Aurelian sent his cohorts against the proud 
Queen of Palmyra, who, after a brief interval 
of splendor, was taken captive, and her magnifi- 
cent city laid in ruins. This was at the com. 
mencement of the fourth century. 

In the sixth century the Emperor Justinian 
fortified it, and placed a garrison in it to protect 
the traders of the desert. It was soon after al. 
most entirely deserted by the descendants of 
its inhabitants in its palmy days; but so late as 
the twelfth century, a Spanish traveller (Benja- 
min of Tudela, a Jew,) relates that about 4000 
Jews were located there for the purposes of trade. 
He describes them as warlike, and in frequent 
hostility with ‘the children of Edom,’ or the 
Bedouin Arabs. In 1400 it was plundered by 
the army of Tamerlane, who carricd off 200,000 
sheep, besides other treasures belonging to the 
Jews. It is now the abode of a clan of miser- 
able Arabs, whose hovels are erected in the court 
of a once splendid temple. 


Volney, in his ‘ Travels in Syria,’ thus speaks || 


of the ruins of this great city: ‘In the space 
covered by these ruins, we sometimes find a pal. 
ace, of which nothing remains but its court and 
walls; sometimes a temple whose perystile is 
half thrown down ; and now a portico, a gallery, 
or triumphal arch. Here stands groups of col- 
umus,whose symmetry is destroyed-by the fall of 
many of them ; there we sec them ranged in 
rows of such length that, similar to rows of 
trees, they deceive the sight, and assume the 
appearance of continued walls. If from this 
striking scene we cast our eyes upon the ground, 
another, almost as varied, presents itself: on al! 
sides we behold nothing but subverted shafts, 
some whole, others shattered to pieces or dislo- 
cated in their joints: and on which side soever 
we look, the earth is strewed with vast stones, 
half buried, with broken entablatures, mutilated 
friezes, disfigured reliefs, effaced sculptures, vi- 
olated tombs, and altars defiled by dust.’ 

What a sermon is this extract upon the insig- 
nificance of the mightiest of man’s works! 
What lessons of humility has the finger of De- 
cay written upon each broken entablature and 
truncated column of that wreck of human gran- 
deur! Seated among these tombs of the great, 
the rich, the powerful of the east, the traveller 
just referred to thus eloquently mused. 

‘Solitary ruins, sacred tombs, ye mouldering 
and silent walls, all hail! To you I address my 
invocation. While the vulgar shrink from your 
aspect with secret terror, my heart finds in the 
contemplation a thousand delicious sentiments, 
a thousand admirable recollections. Pregnant, 
I may truly call you, with useful lessons, with 
pathetic and irresistable advice to the man who 
knows how to consult you. A while ago the 
whole world bowed the neck in silence before 
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the tyrants that oppressed it; and yet in that 
hopeless moment, you already proclaimed the 
truths that tyrants hold in abhorrance: mixing 
the dust of the proudest kings with that of the 
meanest slaves, you called upon us to contem- 
plate this example of rquauity. From your 
caverns, whither the musing and anxious love of 
LIBERTY led me, I saw escape its venerable 
shade, and with unexpected felicity direct its 
flight and marshal my steps the way to renova. 
ted France. 

‘ Tombs, what virtues and potency do you ex- 
hibit! Tyrants tremble at your aspect; you 
poison with secret alarm their impious pleas- 
ures ; they turn from you with impatience, and, 
coward like, endeavor to forget you amid the 
sumptuousness of their palaces. It is you that 
bring home the rod of justice to the powerful 
oppressor; it is you that wrest the ill-gotten 
gold from the merciless extortioner, and avenge 
the cause of him that has none to help; you 
compensate the narrow enjoyments of the poor, 
by dashing with care the goblets of the rich; to 
the unfortunate you offer a last and inviolable 
asylum ; in fine, you give to the soul that just 
equilibrium of strength and tenderness which 


constitutes the wisdom of the sage and the sci-} 


ence of life. ‘The wise man looks st ok 
and scorns to amags vain grandeur and useless 
riches with which he must soon part: you 
check his lawless flights, without disarming his 
adventure and his courage ; he feels the necessi- 
ty of passing through the period assigned him, 
and he gives employment to his hours, and 
makes use of the goods that fortune has assigned 
him. Thus do you reign in the wild sallies of 
cupidity, calm the fever of tumultuous enjoy- 
ment, free the mind from the anarchy of the pas- 
sions, and raise it above those little interests 
which torment the mass of mankind. We as- 
cend the eminence you afford us, and viewing 
with one glance the limits of nations and the 
succession of ages, are incapable of any affee- 
tions but such as are sublime, and entertain no 
ideas but those of virtue and glory. Alas! 
when this uncertain dream of life shall be over, 
what then will avail all our busy passions, unless 
they have left behind them the footsteps of util- 
ity. 

‘Ye ruins, I will return once more to attend 
your lessons! I will resume my place in the 
midst of your wide spreading solitude. I will 
leave the tragic scene of the passions, will love 
my species rather from recollection than actual 
survey, will employ my activity in promoting 
their happiness, and compose my own happiness 
of the pleasing remembrance that I have has- 
tened theirs.’ B. J. Le 








MISCELLANY: 








FRANKNESS, 


There is one kind of frankness which is the 
result of perfect unconsciousness, and which 
requires a measure of ignorance of the world 
and of life; this kind appeals to our generosity 
and tenderness. There is another, which is the 
frankness of a strong but pure mind, acquainted 
with life, clear in its discrimination, and up- 
right in its intentions, yet above disguise or con- 
cealment; this kind excites respect and awe. 
The first seems to proceed simply from impulse, 





ty 











the second from impulse and reflection united. 
The first proceeds in a measure from ignorance, 
the second from knowledge. The first is born 
from an undoubting confidence in others, the 
second from a virtuous and well grounded reli- 
ance on one’s self. 

Now, if you suppose this is the beginning of a 
sermon, or a fourth of July oration, you are ve- 
ry much mistaken; though I must confess it 
hath rather an uncertain sound. I merely pre- 
faced it to a little sketch of character, and which 
you may look at if you please, though I am sure 
you will like it. 

Auice Ray was one of those beings whose 
communications are an index to her heart; 
whose conversation faithfully mirrored her in- 
most soul. She uttered a hundred things that 
you would conceal, and spoke them wita that 
dignified assurance that made you wonder that 
you had ever hesitated to say them yourself. 
Nor did this unreservedness appear like the 
weakness of one who could not conceal, or a 
determination to make war on the forms of so- 
ciety. It was rathera calm, well guarded integ- 


|vity, regulated by a just sense of propriety— 


knowing when to be silent, but speaking the 
truth, when she spoke at all. 

Her extraordinary frankness often beguiled 
superficial observers into supposing themselves 
fully acquainted with her real character long be- 
fore they were, as the beautiful transparency of 
some lakes is said to deceive the eye as to their 
depth; yet the longer you knew her, the more 
variety and compass of character appeared 
through the same transparent medium. 

But you may just visit Miss Alice for half an 
hour to-night,and judge for yourselves—you may 
walk into the little parlor. - There is Miss Alice 
on the sofa, sewing a pair of lace sleeves into a 
satin dress—in which peculiar angelic employ- 
meut she may persevere until we have finished 
another little sketch. 

So you see that pretty little lady, with spark- 
ling eyes, elastic form, and beautiful hand and 
foot, that is sitting opposite toher? Sheisa belle, 
the character is written in her face—dimples in 
her smile, and pervades the whole woman. 

But there, Alice has arisen, and has gone to the 
mirror, and is arranging the finest auburn hair in 
the world, in the most tasteful manner. The lit. 
tle lady watches every motion as comically asa 
kitten would watch a pin ball. 

‘It is all vain to deny it, Alice, you are really 
anxious to look pretty this evening,’ said she. 

‘I certainly am,’ said Alice, quietly. 

‘Ay, and hope you shall please Mr. A. and Mr. 
B.,’ said the little accusing angel. 

‘Certainly I do,’ said Alice, as she twisted in 
her fingers a beautiful curl. 

‘Well, I would not tell it, Alice, if I did,’ said 
the belle. 

‘Then you should not ask me,’ said Alice. 

‘I declare! Alice ? 

‘And what do you declare ?” 

‘I never saw such a girl as you are.’ 

‘Very likely,’ said Alice, stooping to pick upa 
pin. 

‘Well, for my part,’ said the litttle lady, ‘I 
would never take any pains to make any body 
like me—particularly a gentleman.’ 
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‘I would,’ said Alice, ‘if they would not love 
me without.’ 

‘Why, Alice! I should not think you were so 
fond of admiration.’ 

‘I like to be admired very much,’ said Alice, 
returning to the sofa, ‘and I suppose evcry body 
else does.’ 

‘J don’t care about admiration,’ said the little 
lady. ‘I should be satisfied that people should’nt 
like me as that they should.’ 


‘Then, cousin, I think it’s a pity we all like 
you so well,’ said Alice, with a good humored 
smile. If Alice had penetration, she never made 
a severe use of it. 


‘But really,cousin,’ said the little lady, ‘I should 
not think such a girl as you are, would think a- 
bout dress or admiration, and all that.’ 


‘I don’t know what kind of a girl you think I 
am,’ said Alice; ‘for my part, I only pretend to 
be 2 common human being, and not ashamed of 
common human feeling. If God has made us 
so that we may love admiration, why should we 
not honestly say so? I love it, you love it, and 
every body loves it; and why should not every 
body say so?’ 

‘Why, yes,’ said the little lady, ‘I suppose ev. 
ery body has a—has a—general love of admira- 
tion. Iam willing to acknowledge that—that I 
have; bu’ 





‘But you have no love for it in particular, I sup- 
pose you mean to say,’ said Alice ; ‘that is just 
the way the matter is disposed of. Every body 
is willing to acknowledge a general wish for the 
good opinion of others, but half of the world are 
ashamed to own it when it comes to a particular 
case. Now, I have made up my mind, that if 
itis correct in general, it is correct in particular, 
and I mean to own it both ways.’ 


‘But somehow it seems mean ! said the little 
lady. 

‘It is mean to live for it, to be selfishly engros- 
sed in it; but it is not mean to enjoy it when it 
comes, or even to seek it, if we neglect no higher 
interest in doing so. All that God made us to 
feel, is dignified and pure, unless we pervert it.’ 

‘But, Alice, I never heard any one speak out 
so frankly.’ 

‘Almost all that is innocent and natural may 
be spoken out; and as for that which is not in- 
nocent and natural, it ought not even to be 
thought.’ 

‘But can every thing be spoken which may be 
thought ?” 

‘No; we have an instinct which teaches us 
to be silent sometimes; but if we speak at all, 
let it be done in simplicity and sincerity. 

‘Now, for instance, Alice,’ said the lady, ‘it is 
very innocent and natural, as you say, to think 
this, that, and the other thing of yourself: now, 
would you speak the truth if any one asked you 
on this point ?” 

‘If it were a person who had a right to ask, 
and if it were at a proper time and place,I would,’ 
said Alice. 

‘Well, then,’ said the bright lady, ‘I ask you, 
Alice, in this very proper time and place, do you 
think that you are handsome ?” 

* ‘Now, I suppose you expect .me to make a 
courtesy toevery chair in the room, before I an- 


swer : but, dispensing with that ceremony, I will 
tell you fairly—I think I am ? 

‘Do you think you are Goop 7” 

‘Not entirely.’ 

‘Well, but don’t you think that you are better 
than most people 7?” 

‘As far as I can tell, I think I am better than 
some people; but really, cousin, I don’t trust my 
own judgement in this matter,’ said Alice. 

‘Well, one more question. Do you think that 
James Martyrs likes you or me best ?” 

‘I do not know.’ 

‘I did not ask you what you KNEw, but what 
you THovGHT,’ said the lady; ‘you must have 
some thought about it’ 

‘Well, then, I rurnx that he likes me best,’ 
said Alice. 

Just then the door opened, and in walked the 
identical James Martyrs. Alice blushed, looked 
a little comical, and continued on with her sew- 
ing, while the lady began: 

‘Really, James, I wish you had come a mirute 
sooner, to hear Alicce’s confessions.’ 

‘What has she confessed ?’ said James. 

‘Why, that she is handsomer and better than 
most of folks.’ 

‘That’s nothing to be ashamed of,’ said 
James. 

‘O! that’s not all; she wants to look pretty, 
and loves to be admired, and all’ 

‘It sounds very much like her,’ said James, 
looking at Alice. 

‘O! but besides that,” said the lady, ‘she has 
been preaching a discourse in justification of 
vanity and self-love.’ 





‘And the next time you shall take notes when 
I preach, said Alice, ‘for I do think your mem- 
ory is remarkably happy.’ 


‘You see, James,’ said the lady, ‘that Alice 
makes it a point to speak exactly the truth, 
when she speaks at all, and I’ve been puzzling 
her with questions. I really wish you would 
ask her some, and see what she will say. But 
mercy! there’s uncle C , come to take 
me toride. I must run.’ And off flew the lit- 
tle humming-bird, leaving James and Alice tete- 
a-tate. 

‘There is really one question,’ said James, 
clearing his voice—— 





Alice looked up. 


‘There is one question, Alice, which I wish 
you would answer.’ 


Alice did not inquire what the question was, 
but began to look very solemn: and just then I 
went out of the room, and shut the door; and 
so I never knew what it was that Alice’s friend 
James wanted to be enlightened about. 








JAMES MONTGOMERY, THE POET. 


Mr. Montgomery won his laurels amidst a 
crowd of competitors; the muses were holding 
their carnival. Campbell had delighted all, in 
whose ears the melody of our Augustan age still 
lingered, with the masculine music of the ‘Plea- 
sures of Hope.’ Rogers won the heart with a 
tenderer tune, a more plaintive note, and a more 
polished versification—the very luxury of sound. 








Southey entranced us with the gardens of east. 


4) the affectionate Genevieve. 








ern fiction. Wordsworth recalled our steps to 
the sylvan haunts, the glimmering lanes, the 
rustic springs, the by-way flowers, and all the 
thousand fountains of sensibility and nature. 
Coleridge, too, had called the children from 
their play, and the old men from the chimney 
corner, to listen to the mysterious adventures 
of ‘The Ancient Mariner; and the blood rush. 
ed to the maiden’s cheek at the gentle tale of 
Crabbe held up the 
mirror to the harsh features of the most biting 
penury, and unlocked the sympathies of the bo. 
som with his simple ‘Annals of the Poor’ At 
such a season as this, and when the sky was on 
fire with the glare of Byron’s reputation, Mr. 
Montgomery solicited the suffrages of the peo- 
ple and obtained them slowly but certainly. His 
was aspecies of poetry which steals gradually 
over the heart with a sober and soothing influ- 
ence. He tempted the painter with no story of 
Arcadian valley, illuminated by antique pa- 
geantry; nor seduced the enthusiast with a 
legend of vengeance or of passion; he brought 
nothing but what Purity might have written, 
nothing but what Lucretia might rehearse. 
‘What may become of his name or his writings,’ 
is the remark of the poet in the preface to his 
collected works, ‘it is not for him to anticipate 
here; he has honestly endeavored to serve his 
own generation ; and, on the whole, has been 
careful to leave nothing behind him to make the 
world worse for his having existed in it,’ 

Never will it be known, said Cowper, till the 
day of judgement, what he has done who has, 
written a book. That amirable writer felt tha 
the author was treasuring up 2 life within a life» 
condensing and distilling his intellectual spirit 
for the benefit or the destruction of future ages: 
Mr. Montgomery has directed his composition® 
mainly to the delight and the improvement of 
the young, employing the golden chains of a 
graceful and cultivated fancy to draw up their 
contemplations above the cloud of sense. He 
has met with his reward even here, in the admi- 
ration and esteem of the wise and the good. It 
is not, therefore, to adopt the imagery of his 
beautiful tribute to Burns, upon his literary tal. 
ents alone that we love to dwell, whether we 
compare him to the humming-bird gliding over 
flowers—the eagle,with thunder in his train— 
the wood-lark, filling the heavens with music— 
or the nightingale, melting our hearts with love; 
for none of these faculties in particular do we 
dwell upon his character ; it is rather for his no- 
ble advocacy of virtue and detestation of vice, 
that devotion delights to hail her ‘Bird of Para. 
dise. Church of England Quarterly Review. 








POWER. 
Power will intoxicate the best hearts, as wine 
the strongest heads. Noman is wise enough or 
good enough to be trusted with unlimited power ; 
for whatever qualifications he may have evinced 
to entitle him to the possession of so dangerous a 
privilege, yet, when possessed, others can no 
longer answer for him, because he can no longer 
answer for himself. 








FAME. 

Fame is an undertaker that pays but little at. 

tention to the living, but bedizens the dead, 

furnishes out their funerals, and follows them to 
the grave. 
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THE ARTIST. 
mana 


For the Poughkeepsie Casket. 
DRAWING. 
LETTER VII. 


Youne Laptes :—After having made a variety 
of sketches, copied from good engravings or 
drawings, you may then proceed to sketching 
from nature. This will be a pleasing task, for, 
if well done, you have the satisfaction of view- 
ing original pictures of your own. Nature is the 
great school, and therein alone can the artist 
hope to become proficient. She presents copies 
of every model, enimate or inanimate, and fur- 
nishes the student with every variety of subject, 
at a price far less than the simplest picture from 
the pencil or burin of the artist. 

In copying subjects from nature, let them be 
as simple as possible, for sometimes the learner 
loses a confidence in her powers, in consequence 
of a failure in producing a correct and pleasing 
picture ofa complicated character. Take for in- 
stance the trunk of a tree, a post, or gateway, or 
any simple object, and be very particular in tra- 
cing a correct outline of all its parts. In draw- 
ing a post, standing near by, copy every ine- 
quality in the angles or otherwise, every knot or 
projecting nail. By such minuteness in parts 
you will soon be enabled to copy a whole cor- 
rectly, and in this accuracy depends the great 
beauty of transcripts from nature. 

In making a complicated sketch, like that of 
the ruins on our first page, first draw the broken 
friezes, entablatures and columns, scattered over 
the foreground. Then draw the large arch in 
the centre of the picture, taking care to have its 
diameter to correspond with the intended height 
of the columns which support it. Then draw 
the supporting columns of the arch, and the 
connected ruin on the left. Next proceed to the 
row of columns on the right, commencing with 
the nearest one. The entablature which sur- 
mounts them should first be sketched, determin- 
ing the angle of its lines by perspective rules. 
Then draw the shafts, and finish by completing 
the capitals. The two figures standing imme- 
diately beneath the great arch show its height 
by comparison. To this, particular attention 
should be paid, and the figures should correspond 
with the height ofthe ruin. In this example, 
supposing the figures to be six feet high, the 
height from the ground to the key-stone of the 
arch is about sixty-six feet, and to the topmost 
stone above, nearly eighty feet. The drawing 
of a human figure full grown, near any eleva- 
ted object, is an excellent plan for the artist to 
convey to the spectator an adequate idea of the 
altitude of such object. 

Having completed these principal subjects in 
the foreground, sketch the ruins in the dim dis- 
tance, and conclude with the sky and clouds. 
In this we have merely described the manner of 
sketching the subject with a pencil. We will 
now proceed to 











COLORS. 

We will commence with Indian ink. It is 
customary, in using this, to have a white earthen 
slab, in which are three circular hollows for 
mixing the tints, and one long one for rubbing 
up the ink. When this cannot be procured, a 
clean white plate will answer an excellent pur- 
pose, by rubbing the ink on the rim, and making 
the tints in the centre. For a drawing-board, a 
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flat plank or panel of wood is the cheapest and 
most convenient, on which the paper may be 
stretched. To prepare the paper, take a clean 
sponge and water, and completely saturate it ; 
then lay it smoothly upon the board, having the 
edges to project. Turn up the edges, apply 
strong paste, and then smooth them down with 
a clean handkerchief or towel. When dry, all 
wrinkles will disappear, and it is ready for use. 

- Having prepared the paper, the student must 
be provided with Indian ink, plate, brushes of 
different sizes formed of camels’ hair, or sable, 
anda cup of clean water. Mix the first tint, of 
the strength for the sky, with which cover the 
whole sky and dark parts of the clouds, leaving 
the white paper for the lights. Every object in 
the foreground should also be touched with this 
first tint, except the bright lights upon the erect 
column and entablature, the ends of the pros. 
trate pillars, and the tops of the dilapidated en- 
tablatures. This and the second tint should 
be laid on with the largest brush; the second 
tint made somewhat stronger be laid over the 
darker parts of the clouds, and also over the 
whole of the drawing, where the last tint was 
laid, taking care, however, to leave a broad 
light upon the rampant columns, and the broken 





ornaments in the extreme foreground. A small- 








er brush must now be used, and with the third 
tint, made a little stronger than the others,com- 
mence with the most distant objects, as the far- 
thest ruins, making the tint gradually stronger 
and stronger, till you come to tie erect arch and 
columns, and prostrate ruins in the foreground. 
This dark tint may be laid on as often as neces- 
sary, to give the proper shades to the first ob- 
jects. To finish, make a very strong tint, al- 
most black, with which make the dark touches 
of the ruins, and finish up the foliage on the 
right, when the picture will be completed. 
The sky, and indeed the whole picture, may be 
much softened by washing it with a broad flat 
brush, dipt in clean water. 

In our next, we shall describe the manner of 
making pleasing sketches from nature on tinted 
paper. B. J. Le 








For the Poughkeepsie Casket. 

Messrs. Eprrors :~The following is a copy 
of a petition sent by the Princess Almas Ali Chan 
of the East Indies, to Governor-General Hast- 
ings of Great Britain, in behalf of her husband, 
which was not granted. The precise date of the 
original manuscript, as well as the crime for 
which her husband was condemned, I have not 
been able to discover, but from the little inform. 
ation I have gathered from different sources, I 
am led to believe that the crime (if crime it was) 
was a trivial one, and the condemnation wholly 
unpardonable and unjust, and must have occur. 
red between the years 1815 and 1820.* What 


* The accusation made by Hastings was, that the 
Indian Prince meditated a revolt, This accusation was 
wholly without foundation, and was made by the mis- 
creant a pretence to seize upon the immense treas- 
ures of the Prince, and convert them to his own use. 
Afier the petition of the miserable wife was received, 
Hastings promised the release of the Prince, on con- 
dition that his treasures should be given up. This the 
affectionate wife readily granted, and flew with joy to 
receive her husband from the loathsome dungeon ; but 
what was her horror on entering the court, to see the 











——— 


lifeless body of her beloved one suspended by the neck 
at the entrance. This occurred about 1784. In ’86 





could have dictated the spirit in which this peti- 
tion was written, but the agonizing and distract- 
ed feelings of a fond and affectionate wife for 
the safety and preservation of an adored husband 
and father ? Hard and callous indeed must have 
been the heart that could read such a petition 
unmoved and not sympathize with the distressed 
author. I place it at your disposal, either to 
publish or reject it, as you may best see fit. 
Yours, respectfully, A. 

Most Micury Sir: 

May the blessings of thy God ever await thee 
and thine! May the sun of glory shine around 
thy head, and may the gates of plenty, honor 
and happiness be ever open unto thee and thine! 
May no sorrows distress thy days, may no grief 
disturb thy nights, may the pillow of peace kiss 
thy cheek, and the pleasures of imagination at- 
tend thy dreams! And when length of days 
makes thee tired of earthly things, and the cur- 
tain of death gently closes the last sleep of ex- 
istence, may the angels of thy God attend thy 
bed, and take care that the expiring lamp of 
life shall not receive one rude blast to hasten its 
departure! Ohthen, hearken to the voice of 
distress, and grant the petition of thy humble 
servant. Spare, oh spare the father of my chil- 
dren, my husband, my all that is dear. Consid- 
er, oh mighty sir, that he did not become rich by 
iniquity, but that which he enjoyed was the in. 
heritanee of a long line of industrious ancestors, 
who in those smiling days when the thunder of 
Great Britain was not heard in the plains of 
Hindoostan, we reaped our harvest in quiet,and 
enjoyed our patrimony unmolested. Think, oh 
think that the God whom thou worshippeth de. 
lights not in the blood of the innocent. Re- 
member thine own commandment, ‘Thou shalt 
not kill,’ and obey the orders of heaven—give 
me back my Almas Ali Chan, and take all our 
wealth—strip us of our jewels and precious 
stones, of our gold and our silver, but take not 
the life of my husband, for innocence is sealed 
on his brow, and the milk of human kindness 
flows around his heart. Let us go wandering 
around deserts, let us become tillers and la. 
borers in those delightful grounds where we 
were once lords and masters. Spare, oh spare, 
mighty sir, his life ; let no instrument of death 
be lifted up against him, for he has committed 
no crime. Accept our treasures with grati- 
tude, which thou already hast by force, and 
we will remember thee in our prayers and 
forget them. My children bescech thee for the 
author of their existence. Let that humanity 
which we have been told glows in the breast of 
European loveliness,by the tender mercies of the 
enlightened souls of Englishmen, by the honor, 
honesty and natural feelings so dear to her the 
miserable wife of this prisoner, who beseeches 
thee to spare her husband’s life, and restore him 
to her arms. Thy God will reward thee! thy 
country will thank thee! and she now petition. 
ing will ever pray for thee, if thou grantest this 
the humble petition of thy humblest vassal. 

(Signed) ALMAS ALI CHAN. 
Hastings returned to England, where his cruel conduct 
in the East was subjected to a legal investigation—this 
act being among the mdst serious charges. His trial, 
for impeachment, continued nine years, and in 1795 


he was unjustly acquitted, His public career thus 
ended. He died in 1818, | Eds, of Casket. 
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LADIES? DEPARTMENT. 








ON THE MARRIED STATE, 

To Miss Knowing that you are 
shortly to enter a garden, enclosed, and that you 
are, at present, a stranger to this garden, per- 
mit an old friend to give you some account of 
it. Ihave travelled every part and every path ; 
know every production of every kind it can pos- 
sibly yield; and, as my information car do you 
no harm, it may do you some good. 





You know there is but one way of entrance. 
I need hardly tell you that it is extremely gay 
and glittering—strewed with flowers of every 
hue and every fragrance, with all that art or 
imagination can invent. You may fondly hope 
this scene of rapture may never alter, as you 
will not sce the end of the path when you enter 
it. To some it proves a short one—and to you 
it may appear very different in the retrospect. 


Here, my dear girl, let me caution you not to 
dream of perfect or perpetual bliss; if you do, 
experience will show you that it never existed on 
earth, save in visions or visionary heads. 


You will meet with many productions in this 
garden, which are charming to the eye and plea- 
sant to the taste; but they are notallso. Let 
me just remark, that you are carrying into this 
garden one of the most delicious and delicate 
plants in nature—I mean good humor. Don’t 
drop it, or lose it, as many have done soon after 
they entered,who seldom, if ever, found it again. 
It is a treasure which nothing can make up to 
you. 

When you get to the end of the first walk, 
which lasts about thirty steps, commonly called 
honey-moon path, you will see the garden open 
ina vast variety of views—and here I must cau- 
tion you against some productions which are 
nauseous and noxious, and even fatal in their 
tendency to the unwary and ignorant. 


There is a low, small plant, which may be 
seen in almost every path, called Indifference, 
though not perceived at the entrance. You will 
always know when near this plant, though you 
do not see it, by a certain coldness in the air 
which surrounds it. Contrary to all others, it 
thrives in cold, and dies in warmth. Whenever 
you perceive this, change your situation as soon 
as you can. 

In the same path is often to be found that ug- 
ly yellow flower, call Jealousy, which I wish | 
you never to look at. Turn from it as fast 
as possible—for it has the strange quality 
of tinging the eye that beholds it with a stain 
which it seldom gets rid of. 


As you go in, you will meet with many little 
crooked paths—but do not go into them. I ad- 
vise you, as a friend, never to attempt it; for 





though, at the entrance of each is written in 
large letters, ‘In the right,’ yet when you get 
in, in nine cases out of ten, you will find the 
true name to be Perverseness, and that you are 
in the wrong, and will not acknowledge it. This 
often occasions endless disputes here—is a 
source of perpetual difference, and sometimes 
of a final separation in the garden. 





Near this spot you will meet with a sturdy, 
knotty plant, called Obstinacy, bearing a hard, | 
bitter fruit, which becomes fatal when taken in 





large quantities. Turn from it—avoid it as you 
would the plague. 

Just opposite to this, grows that lowly, lovely 
shrub, compliance ; which, though not pleasant 
to the palate, is salutary and sweet, and produces 
the most delicious fruit in the garden. Never 
be without a sprig of it in your hand—it will of- 
ten be wanted as you go along; if you do not, 
you will surely repen't the want of it. 


All over the garden you may find a uscful 
plant, called Economy. It is of a thriving 
quality ; take a good stock of it as you goin. 
It adorns and enriches at the same time. Many 
entirely overlook it—some despise it, and others 
think they do not wantit. It is generally for. 
gotten in the hurry and gaiety with which peo. 
ple enter this place ; but the total want of it is 
commonly paid for with bitter repentance. I 
must tell you, unless both partake of it, it will 
answer little end to either. You may, if you 
please, carry some with you into the garden; 
but it is a hundred to one if you do not lose it in 
going in. This is more useful than what you 
will find there—for it is of another sort. Pro- 
vide yourself and partner with a proper quantity 
of it, as soon as you can, when in the place. 


You observe, as you pass, two or three paths, 
which run much into one another—I mean those 
of Regularity, Exactness and Neatness. Do not 
think, as many do, that when once you are in, 
you may be careless of your person and dress. 
Remember, your companion will, see some that 
are not so—this indifference will strike his eye, 
if not offend it. Enter those paths almost as 
soon as you enter the garden; and take my 
word for it, if you do you will never get out of 
them; once fairly in, you are in for life—and 
the worst of it is, that if you do not find them 
soon, you will never find them afterward. 


Near this walk, is found that invaluable 
shrub, Humility. This, though of no worth in 
itself, yet joined with other good qualities, is 
worth them all put together. It is never seen 
without being admired; and is most amiable 
when not visible. It is said that ‘Virtue is its 
own reward,”—I am certain that pride is its 
own punishment. Flee from it as from a conta- 
gion, which it strongly resembles. It infects 
and corrupts. Cultivate with all your care the 
humble plant now mentioned, as the best anti- 
dote against this poisonous weed. 


Allow me here to drop a hint on the subject of 
cultivation, as that most probably will be your 
employment. Should you be entrusted with the 
rearing of a flower, remember two things: first, 
that it is but a flower, however fair—frail in its 
nature, and fading at every blast ; and secondly, 
that itisa flower in trust, forthe cultivation of 
which you are accountable to the owner of the 
garden. 

Should you bea witness toa blast on its 
dawning beauties, oh, how your fluttering heart 
will bleed with tenderness. Let affection sympa- 
thize. Your feelings may be conceived, but they 
cannot be described. The young shoot will nat- 
urally and insensibly twine around the fibres of 
your frame. Should it live and thrive, spare no 
pains toteach the young production how to rise. 
Weed it, water it, prune it—it will need them 
all. Without this, many weeds will grow up 
and poison the very soil on which it grows. 


Remember this is a trust for which you are 
accountable to Him who gave it. That you 
may be blest with the sweetest productions of 
this garden—that they may be the delight of 
your eyes, and that you and they, when the 
summer of this life is over, may be transplanted 
to some happier soil, and flourish in immortal 
vigor, in perfect and permanent felicity, is the 
sincere wish of your affectionate friend. 

A FRIEND TO FEMALE MERIT. 








TIGHT LACING. 

A lady of high talents, (Mrs. L. H. Sigour- 
ney,) writes as follows: 

Habits of tight lacing are the more dangerous, 
because no one will acknowledge them. These 
evils that shun the light and shelter themselves 
in subterfuges are ever the most difficult to rem- 
edy. A great part of that energy which might 
tend to reform, is wasted in helping them to 
find their hiding places. Has any young lady 
been known to acknowledge that she was de- 
stroying herself—that she was even uncomfort- 
able from tight lacing? Yet the suppressed 
sigh, the suffused countenance, the CONSTRAINED 
MOVEMENT, express what the lips deny. Pul- 
monary and spinal diseases, lunacy and the 
grave, reveal the rest. 








BEAUTY OF THE EAST. 
Comstock says, ‘Commend us to the down. 
east girls, if they are all as pretty as one we 
were introduced to the otherday. Her Chris- 
tian name wasIrene. We would give the other 
name, but that we know it will be her own fault 
if it is not very soon altered for another ; there- 
fore, by exposing her present cognomen, we 
should give no lasting information. In the first 
place, we were struck by the easy freedom and 
elasticity of her movements. The white and 
red were judiciously mingled on her checks by 
those tasteful painters, Temporance and Exer- 
cise. Her form—oh! it was indescribably ele- 
gant. ‘There wassuch a purity, such exquisite 
sweetness pervading her whole person—and 
then her voice! She told us she had travelled 
some. She had been down as far as the British 
lines, and there was a slight English accent in 
her tones, which added tenfold to the interest 
which her naivette and loveliness of person exci- 
ted. We caught ourselves pronouncing her 
name for twenty-four hours afterward—Irene ! 
Irene! . The smiles of the beauteous Irene shall 
be remembered with the ladies of Rome, who 
saved their native city from the fury of Corio- 
lanus.’ 








WOMEN AND MATRIMONY. 

Most women possess a talent, and by no means 
an uneducated one, for matrimony. At first, 
with common-minded girls, it evaporates in flir- 
tations; when that does not do, they sink into 
the sentimental, quote poetry, and catch vulgar 
colds in their heads by the ‘baying of the modh,’ 
though, if they can help it, not in sequestered 
solitude. I have known the sentimental con- 
tinue after thirty; but, generally speaking, la- 
| dies assume a different character at that anti- 
| quated maidenly period; they become geolo- 
gists, or moralists, or sectarians, or—any thing 

| but rationalists! An unmarried lady feels her- 
| self desperately circumstanced between 30 and 








40, and does not consider any of the lords of cre- 
ation too young or too old. 





VARIETY: 








SLAVE MARKET OF CONSTANTINOPLE. 


Fror admiring the fair joyous face of nature, 
and this glorious world, created for our univer- 
sal enjoyment, whiat a revulsion of feelings did 
we experience on being conducted to the slave 
market, to soe those unhappy objects of tyranny 
and oppression torn from their distant homes and 
families to minister to the pleasures and passions 
of their unfeeling tyrants! We entered a large 
square court, surrounded by covered galleries, 
in which numbers of Turks were smoking and 
making bargains. We ascended these galleries 
by a few steps, and found that they opened upon 
a succession of rooms, filled with female negres. 
ses and mulattoes, some of whom made signs to 
us as we passed, apparently wishing us to buy 
them. They were respectably dressed, in the 
same style as Turkish women out of doors, their 
black faces being covered up to the tip of the 
nose in white napkins. Further on we saw sey- 
eral white fair women, past the prime of life. As 
my companions were descending the gallery, I 
caught sight of a youthful looking figure in an 
inner room. I made a halt at the door, the girl 
turned, her veil was hanging back upon her 
shoulders, and one of the loveliest faces I ever 
saw was suddenly presented to my view. She 
appeared about cighteen, was tall and slight,had 
a fair complexion, and melting black eyes,which 
looked out from under her white veil in a most 
melancholy manner. I was rooted to the spot; 
she made no attempt tomove, or cover her face, 
till an old Turk suddenly appeared from the in- 
side, and, seeing me at the door, let out a volley 
of unintelligible words. Our dragoman came 
up and hurried me away, telling mc that I ought 
never to quit the party, or get out of his sight. 
He said the girl was a Georgian, and that her 
master would not sell her at any price to an in. 
fidel. ‘The girl, from what I could see, appear- 
ed very handsomely dressed, and quite above 
the common herd. The dragoman said it was 
unusual to see so choice a one at the market, 
and thought she must have been brought out by 
express appointment with a purchaser, as the 
handsomest are kept at home, and sold there. 
The Jews are the chief dealers in slaves, and 
teach them to dance, sing, play on instruments 
and every thing that can create admiration or 
inspire passion. It is said that the Russians 
deal a great deal in this horrible slave traffic in 
the Black Sea, from the countries bordering on 
which the choicest women are brought. The 
Georgian princes seize them, and sell them to 
the slave merchants who frequent rebizond and 
the ports of Mingrelia. Two or three Russian 
travellers with whom [ met, had slaves with 
them ; one was a Russian colonel, in whose com. 
pany I travelled for three days. He had two 
Abyssinians, bought in Egypt, a black boy, and 
a black girl about thirteen years of age, the lat- 
ter of whom was rather pretty. What should 
we think of an Englishman travelling in this 
way? A sale by auction of a negress had just 
been concluded as we Ieft the market, and, with 
a white bundle under her arm, she was walked 
off by her new purchaser, apparently grieved 
at leaving her companions in misfortune. Be- 
tween 12 and 1 o’clock, the different slaves 
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were taken home by their proprietors, and the 
market left empty. Addison's Damascus and Palmyra. 








GRATITUDE, OR THE BOQUET DE NOCE. 


About 11 or 12 years ago, a lady, accompanicd 
by a young girl evidently suffering from illness, 
was in the daily habit of attending mass at the 
house of St. Stephens, in Roucn. On leaving 
the church she always gave a trifle to a poor 
beggar, who was regularly stationed at the 
church door, and the child likewise deposited 
her offering in his hand, entreating the benefit 
of his prayers for her recovery. This continued 
for several years, till at length one day the beg- 
gar disappeared, and no une knew what had be- 
come of him. Some days ago,a wedding was 
celebrated at Rouen. M LP. ,a wealthy 
landholder, was about to receive the hand of 
Mdle. Anastasie L———, an amiable and ac. 
complished young lady, but whose family had 
been much reduced in consequence of the events 
of 1800. The notary was on the point of of- 
fering the pen to the bride and bridegroom, pre- 
paratory to their signing~ the contract of mar- 
riage, when a stranger of rather rustic appear- 
ance entered the room. The stranger, without 
further ceremony, placed 30,000 franks in bank 
notes on the table, and said, addressing the no- 
tary, ‘Write, sir, the Mdle. Anastasie L 
brings her husband a dowry of 30,000 franes. 
The beggar of Severin is come to return to his 
benefactress the money that she lent him’ An 
explanation soon took place. With the moncy 
collected at the church door, the beggar 
had been able to purchase a piece of land, and by 
dint of industry, and perseverance in his habits 
of economy, he had gradually become a wealthy 
man. ‘But never,’ said he, ‘did I pass the 
church without thinking of my benefactress; I 
knew she was not rich; I heard she was to be 
married, and I have brought her my boquet de 
noce” It need scarcely be added that the grate- 
ful mendicant became an honored guest at the 
ensuing wedding festival. 

















We lately came across, says the Boston Journal, 
the following account in an old paper, of a ‘domestic 
celebration’ of the fourth of July. 


MY CELEBRATION. 


Conformably to the custom of the country,we 
celebrated the fourth of July at our house with 
every possible demonstration of joy; an ac- 
count of which I beg you to publish in the fol- 
lowing words : 

At twelve o’clock at noon, my wife and I as. 
sembled in the drawing-room, and she commen- 
ced the ceremonies of the day by reading a ‘dec- 
laration of independence,’ which was allowed 
by all present to have been done with due ‘em- 
phasis and discretion” I then, agrecably to 
appointment, proceeded to deliver an ‘ oration,’ 
suited to the occasion; which, although my 
wife did not, as is usual in such cases, request a 
copy for the press, I will send you one for pub. 
lication as soon as I can prepare it. After the 
oration, we moved in procession to the dining- 
room, where we sat down to a dinner served up 
by our cook in the handsomest style. I took 
the head of the table, as president, and was as- 
sisted by my wife as vice-president, where, a- 
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mid the luxuries of the season and flowing cups, 
we enjoyed 

‘The feast of reason and the flow of soul,’ 
in the following sentiments, while the scene was 
enlivene by the music of my wife’s tongue : 

1. Our Union—Esto perpetua republica matri- 
moria—and may it never be embittered by ‘par- 
ty spirit.” Music—Begone Dull Care.’ 

2. The state we live in—May it be blessed 
with a virtuous and numerous population. Mu- 
sic—Lullaby. 

3. Domestic Manufactures—Music—Song, 
‘My Spinning Wheel.’ 

4, The heroes who died—for love. 
‘Yankee Doodle.’ 

VOLUNTEERS. 

By me.—Good memories to all marricd la- 
dies. 

By my wife.—Good manners to all married 
gentlemen. Music.—Song, ‘Come, come, a 
truce to jealousics.’ 

By me.—Our honey-moon—A_ boisterous 
morning is often succeeded by a pleasant eve- 
ning. Music—‘Smiles and tears.’ 


Music— 








ANCIENT MANUSCRIPT OF THE GOSPELS. 
The Rey. H. Todd gave lately to the Royal 
Irish Academy a short account of a manuscript 
of the four gospels, of the seventh century, and 
in Irish characters, which is preserved in the 
library ofhis grace the Archbishop of Canterbu- 
ry, at Lambeth. The volume is asmall quarto, 
in the minute hand called Caroline, common to 
all Europe in the reign of Charlemagne, but 
now used only in Ireland, and known as the I- 
rish character. The present volume appears 
to have belonged to Melbridgid Mac Dornan, or 
Mac Tornan, who was Archbishop of Armagh 
in the ninth century, and died A. D.925. By 
him it was probably sent to Athelstan, King of 
the Anglo-Saxons, who presented it to the city 
of Canterbury. 

The facts are inferred from an inscription in 
Anglo-Saxon characters, (and in the hand of 
the ninth or beginning of the tenth century,) 
which occurs on a blank page immediately fol- 
lowing the genealogy in the first chapter of St. 
Matthew. The discovery of this manuscript, 
and the satisfactory proof which facts afford of 
its Irish origin, are important, as adding anoth- 
er to the many instances with which we are al- 
ready acquainted, of the employment of Irish 
scribes in the transcription of the Scriptures du- 
ring the sixth and seventh centuries. It is now 
ascertained that almost all the sacred books so 
highly venerated by the Anglo-Saxon Church, 
and left by her early bishops as heir-looms to 
their respective sees, were obtained in Ireland 
or from Irish scribes. 








LEMERY THE ELDER. 

In 1674, the elder Lemery acquired great and 
deserved fame at Paris, as a chymical lecturer. 
He was the first who threw aside the affected 
and pompous diction habitually indulged in by 
his predecessors and contemporaries, and adopt. 
eda simple and perspicuous style, which at once 
tended to the ready diffusion of his subject, and 
to its permanent popularily. When he publish. 
ed his course, ‘ it sold,’ says Fontenelle, ‘like a 
novel or a satire.’ 
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Distinctions.—'l'o the man of sense, who views 
society as a necessary compact of intelligent beings, 
met for mutual benefit upon the broad ground of EquaL- 
ry, those petty distinctions founded on the possession 
of wealth, or other extrancous appendages of charac- 
ter, appear ridiculous and amusing. In this country, 
where the boast of equality is upon every lip, there are 
more distinctions in society than any other country in 
the world; and there are grades of aristocracy, in each 
of which there is more of exclusiveness manifested than 
nmong the nobility and gentry of any kingdom in Eu- 
rope. There are distinctions in society which should 
always exist, on the perpetuity of which sound morality 
greatly depends, They consist in the various phases 
exhibited by virtue and vice ; and the more vicious a 
member of the compact becomes, broader and more de- 
cided should the virtuous draw the line of distinction, 
which should never be passed except on an errand of 
mercy by the latter, to reclaim the former, This is a 
distinction of character, depending upon the volition of 
each, not to any fortuitous circumstances, and conse- 
quently is a legitimate distinction, But to see men 
building their structure of superiority upon the sandy 
and uncertain foundation of riches, upon the fame of 
some distinguished progenitor, or upon the more foolish 
and ridiculous ideathat one employment is more gentee? 
than another, excites the smile of mingled pity and con- 
tempt upon the lipsof the sensible, Yet wedaily meet 
with those who assume superiority on these grounds, 
and it is to this practice, arising from the error of the 
judgement, or the absolute want of common sease, that 
we may ascribe nine-tenths of the evil causes with 
which the harmony of society i8 disturbed, 

Several years since, we made a journey to a thri- 
ving village in a neighboring county, and while tarrying 
at the house of a friend, saw a practical illustration of 
the above remarks. A social party had gathered on the 
occasion of the return of another birth-day of one of 
our friead’s daughters, and it was really a congrega- 
tion of pretty and cheerful faces. During the evening 
a cotillion was proposed, and couples immediately form- 
ed upon the floor, F'roma retired corner came a neat- 
ly dressed young man, with intelligent countenance and 
pleasing address, and invited a gay butterfly girl, who 
seemed disposed to flirt with everybody, to join in the 
dance. She scarcely deigned a recognition, and coldly 
refused, ‘The young man bit his lips, while the flush of 
offended pride mounted to his cheeks, and passing to 
the opposite side of the room, found his hand accepta- 
ble toa pretty, modest miss, and in a moment more 
they were moving in the dance, 

‘Who was that young man? asked a merchant’® 
clerk, addressing the coquette first mentioned, 

‘He is an impudent puppy,’ responded the frail one, 
curling her pretty lip haughtily ; ‘he is nothing but a me- 
chanic, and I wonder at his presumption in asking me 
to dance.’ 

‘? [was presumption indeed, and extraordinarily and 
shockingly imperlite,’ responded the clerk, tucking in 
the ruffles of his dickey, and throwing one leg over the 
other in an important attitude, ‘I wonder that Mr, 
was not more select in choosing the members 
of this ere party, But so it is; society here is gittin’ 
as bad as Bosting and other induraceous places, where 
gentlemen are continually perforated with these ’ere 
infernal mechanics, You done right, miss, awfully 
right, in scorning to accept sich like company.’ 

‘So says Miss Ann—don’t you Ann?’ said the in- 
d ignant coquette, addressing her butterfly companion, 

‘Yes, you did, Hetty—and I’ll be hanged if I'd dence 
with one of them are mechanics, ifI never did. Butdo 
look! as sure as eggs, the impertinent fellow is dancing 
with Judge B ’s Philipina. I think she ought to 
be ashamed of herself, for sich a disgrace in open com- 


pany,’ 
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‘She’s astoundingly foolish,’ said the clerk, shifting 
his legs importantly. ‘Butcome, Miss Hetty, will you 
dance ?? 

‘With all my heart,’ said Miss Hetty,'and they simul- 
taneously sprang to the floor. 

We listened to this colloquy with superlative con- 
tempt for the utterers, and haying formed an opinion 
of their characters, from the index just given, resolved 
to discover that of the young man, We ascertained 
that he was a coach-maker, respectably connected, of 
industrious habits, possessed of a mind far above the 
ordinary standard, and withal well cultivated. Heview- 
ed society as a man of sense ought, and presumed that 
equality should or ought to exist within the circle of a 
social party. Courtesy prompted him to offer his han4 
to the haughty coquette, and the refusal wounded his 
fine feelings. But they were healed by the frank and 
courteous address of the daughter of Judge B., and in 
truth, a motive more exalted than mere courtesy actua- 
ted them both, They were betrothed, but the gossips 
had not yet heard the secret, While leading the mod- 
est Emma to the cotillion ring, he looked with proper 
contempt upon the haughty Hester M , the mis- 
guided daughter of a broken merchant. She drew a 
line of distinction between herself and the honest me- 
chanic, while healso traced ademarcation, Hers was 
drawn by an erroneous judgement, his by correct prin- 
ciples, The sequel is brief. The mechanic became 
soon the son-in-law of Judge B., emigrated to Indiana, 
and at the last election in that state, was appointed a 
member of the popular branch of its legislature. 





After seasons of flirtation and coquetry, Hester 
M———— became the wife of the ‘engaging’ young 
clerk, who, carrying his exclusive principles into his 
business relations, and endeavoring to ape his wealthy 
neighbors, was soon numbered with a list of bankrupts, 
and now gains but a scanty pittance in the metropolis as 
a third rate clerk, There are distinctions in society,but 
they are too often drawn by ignorance, or erring judge- 
ment, 








Myruorocy.—Of all the ancicnt nations, none 
have so mysterious a mythology as that of the Hin- 
doos. Many of their mysterious rites were performed 
in subterranean temples, and the most sublime princi- 
ples of philosophy brought to aid the wily priests in 
their deceptions, India has undoubtedly been, at some 
remote age, the most enlightened pari of the globe ; 
end both Volney and Sir William Jones give it as their 
opinion, that it was from thence that Egypt acquired 
her lore, Sir William, who made profound researches 
into Asiatic literature, relates the fact, that in a deep 
cave, remote from business marts, a kind of printing 
press, with moveable type, was found, and from certain 
characters, or other indications, he believes it to have 
been at least three thousand years old, The systematic 
forms of their ancient religion, (of which the worship of 
Juggernaut is but a csricature,) as promulgated in their 
sacred books, indicate its origin among a people where 
cultivated intellect bore rule. As regards the Deity, 
they believe ina kind of Trinity, not as with Christians, 
three in one, but three separate, each depending in a 
measure upon the other, in the regulation of the affairs 
of the universe, Brahmi is the creator, Vishnoo 
or Vishnu the preserver, and Siven or Chiven the 
destroyer. These three control the destinies of uni- 
versal creation, j 

They believe that Vishnu has already made twenty 
descents upon the earth, and that at the twenty-third 
he will come, accompanied by Chiven, and destroy the 
world. The following is a record of these descents: 


‘Toe Twenty-two Descents or VIsunu vUp-!| 


on Earrn. (From the Asiatic Researches.) 1—The 
first corporeal appearance of the Deity was slumbering 
on the waters, when from his body sprung up Brahma, 
in whose members were the germs of future worlds; 
Brahma was the image of God, enlowed with good 
qualities, and commenced a fervid adora'ion, 2—He 


next appeared as the boar which raised up the earth | 


sunk in the waters, 3—In the form of Nareda he pre- 
scribed what ought to be done and omitted. 4—He 
performed a long penance in the form of Nara Nara- 











yenaw. 5—As Capila, he invented the numerical phi- 
losophy. 6—As Dattatreya, he communicated science 
to his disciples in Alaki, 7—He assumed the forms of 
Deva and of Indra, their chiefs, 8—He was then 
born of Merudevi, to show the paths of virtue, 9—At 
Prithu, he milked the vacci-form earth, and produced 
salutary plants for the contemplative Risi, 10—As a 
fish in the river Oxus, he saved the Menu Vaivafwata, 
11—As a tortoise, he supported the huge mountain 
Mandura, with which Gods and Titans drained {the 
milky ocean, 12—As Dwanautuai, he rose bearing 
the ambrosia from the ocean, 13—As a lovely nymph, 
he fascinated the amorous Titans, 14—as a man-lion, 
he destroyed them. 15—Asa dwarf, he eluded the 
potent Beli, 16—As Parasurama, he extirpated twen- 
ty-one times the military cast. 17—As Vyasa, he di- 
vided the Veda for the instruction of mankind, 18— 
As Ramachandra, he conquered Lanca. 19 and 20— 
He appeared as Rima andCrisua. 21—In the begin- 
ning of Cali Yuga, he will appear for the confusion of 
the enemies of the Gods, in the person of Buddha, in 
the land of Kikata, 22—In the evening twilight of 
the Cali, when sovereigns will be little preferable to 
robbers, he will appear in the form of Kalki, 

‘These twenty-two, according to Hindoo mythology, 
are the principal of the innumerable descents of the 
Supreme Being,’ 








i To Reapers anp CorRrEsPoNDENTS.— 
The engraving in this number of the Casket, is from 


Brooklyn Advocate, and was executed after only four 





weeks’ practice in this beautiful art. He has kindly 
contributed this his first production of moment to our 
columns, for which he has our thanks, 

‘The Sailor and his Bride, is received, with one or 
two other communications, which we have not had 
time to peruse, 
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MARRIED, 

On Sunday, July 29th, by Elder Philetus Roberts, 
Mr. Hymnzite Brown, of Dover,to Miss ExizaseTs 
Eien, of Union Vale. 

At Stanfordville,on the 2ist July, by Henry ‘Tall- 
madge, esq., Mr. Sternen B. Vait, of the city of New 
York,to Miss MangTasie Exiza Briaas,of HydePark. 
oF i 











— CTECene ares 
THE KNELL. 
DIED, 


Tn this village on the 22d ult., Ecmore E. Lapaam, 
son of widow Rachael Lapham, aged 14 years. 


At the residence of Abraham Phillips, in the town 
of Poughkeepsie, on Friday the 27th ult., Jonn H. Vaw 
Vuack, aged 93 years, 11 months and 8 days. 


In this village, on the 23d July, after a lingering 
illness of seven months, Curistrna, wife of Mr. John 
Lewis, in the 56th year of her age. Mrs. Lewis was 
much esteemed for her amiable and benevolent quali- 
ties, and is deeply regretted by her numerous relations 
and friends. [Com. 

Mr. Edward E.Dibblee,late of the city of New-York, 
merchant, and ee of the county of Dutchess,died 
at Velasco, Texas,on the 6th June, aged 41 years. The 
_ deceased was a merchant at that place, and had en. 
deared himself to the peuple of Texas, and secured 
their respect by his polite and gentlemanly deportment, 
but more particularly as he was one of the Americans 
who raised the sum of $30,000 to'save the lives of four- 
teen Texian prisoners. During his last sickness he re- 
| ceived every attention which kindness and friendship 
‘could dictate, and his remains were followed to the 
| grave by all the citizens of Velasco. (Com. 

In this village on the 7th inst., Pattanper Emorrt, 
| only child of Herman and Maria Lee Knickerbacker, 
| aged 9 months and 7 days. 


At Hyde Park,on the 3!st ult., Mr. Ricmarp Teiter, 
| aged 63 years. 
In this village,on Wednesday August Ist, Jacon 
| Borrum,son of Robert and Catharine Styles, aged 
| nearly 2 years. 

At Fishkill, July 4th, Mrs. Mary Exuxctra Piatt 
daughter of Jeremiah Platt, wife of Philip Vanderbilt. 


| She has gone to the glory the bless’d are enjoying, 
Away trom a world of transgression and wo ; 

And now the fall powers of her soul is employing, 
In songs to the Lamb whom she followed below. 





| 
| We shed but a tear o’er the dust now departed, 
| We beave but a sigh o'er the cold narrow bed, 





| For a measure of joy to our breast is imparted, 
As we think of the place where thy spirit has fled. 


the burin of S.G. Arnoxp, Esq, editor of the /- 
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THE BOQUET: And lovely cherubs bright; And rich in all the pride of form that high-born ladies 
pe <= || They smiled when they saw me, but I was amaz’d, prize— 








For the Poughkeepsie Casket. 
TO KATE. 


From care and toil I stole away, 
To recreate at twilight hour, 

And fancy led my steps astray, 
Until I reach’d thy rustic bower. 


1 entered in, and on the seat 
Reclined awhile to ruminate, 

To listen to the wild birds’ sweet, 
Enlivening notes, and think of Care. 


Afar, the waters loudly roar, 
But distance dims the sound to me,— 
Whilst here, they gently kiss the shore, 
And glide along, smooth, bright, and free. 


The songsters in the leafy trees 
Make music to the flowing rills, 
And o’er the heath, on balmy breeze, 

Is borne the clack of yonder mills. 


The whip-poor-will, with plaintive notes, 
Awakes his mournful evening lay, 
And on cach gentle zephyr floats 
Sweet ordors from the new-mown hay. 


Let others seek to wile away 
In brilliant halls the twilight hour, 
But I will be content to stray 
With little Kare to her fair hower. 
Spotswood, N. J. M. P. L. 
GEST. CT 


The following appeared in the Londonderry Sentinel, 
June, 1830, and is here republished because of its great 
beauty and touching pathos. We should like to know who 
wrote the poem, . 


THE INFANT’S DREAM. 


Oh! cradle me on thy knee, mama, 
And sing me the holy strain 
That sooth’d me last, as you fondly prest 
My glowing cheek to your soft white breast, 
For I saw a scene when I slumber’d last 
That I fain would see again, 


And smile as you then did smile, mama, 
And weep as you then did weep ; 

Then fix on me thy glistening eye, 

And gaze, and gaze, till the tear be dry; 

Then rock me gently, and sing and sigh, 
Till you lull me fast asleep, 


For I dream’d a heavenly dream, mama, 
While slumbering on thy knee, 

And [ liv’d in a land where forms divine 

In kingdoms of glory eternally shine, 

And the world I'd give, if the world were mine, 
Again that land to see, 


I fancied we roam’d in a wood, mama, 
And we rested, as under a bough ; 
Then near me a butierfly flaunted in pride, 
And I chas'‘d it away through the forest wide, 
And the night came on, and I lost my guide, 
And I knew not what to do. 


My heart grew sick with fear, mama, 
And I loudly wept for thee ; 
But a white-rob’d maiden appeared in the air, 
And she flung back the curls of her golden hair, 
And she kiss’d me sofily ere I was aware, 
Saying, ‘Come, pretty babe, with me !’ 


My tears and fears she guil’d, mama, 

And she led me far away ; 
We entered the dvor of the dark, dark tomb; 
We pass’d through a long, long vault of gloom; 
Then open'’d our eyes on a land of bloom, 

Anda sky ofendless day. 


And heavenly forms were there, mamma, 











And wondering, around me I gaz’d and gaz’d; 
And songs I heard, and sunny beams blaz’d— 
All glorious in the land of light. 


But soon came a shining throng, mama, 
Of white-wing’d babes to me ; 
Their eyes look’d love, and their sweet lips smil’d, 
And they marvei’d to meet with an earth-born child; 
And they gloried that I from the earth was exil’d, 
Saying, ‘Here, love, blest shalt thou be.’ 


ThenI mix’d with the heavenly throng, mama— 
With cherub and seraphim fair ; 
And saw, as I roam’d the regions of peace, 
The spirits which came from this world of distress, 
And there was the joy no tongue can express, 
For they knew no sorrow there, 


Do you mind when sister Jane, mama, 
Luy dead a short time agone ? 

Oh! you gaz’d on the sad, but lovely wreck, 

With a full flood of woe you could not check; 

And your heart was sosore, you wish’d it would break, 
But it lov’d, and you aye sobbed on! 


Butoh! had you been with me, mama, 
In the realms of unknown care, 
And seen what I saw, you ne’er had cried, 
Though they buried pretty Jane in the grave when she 
died ; 
For shining with the blest, and adorn’d like a bride, 
Sweet sister Jane was there! 


Do you mind of that silly old man, mama, 
Who came late to our door, 
And the night was dark, and the tempest loud, 
And his heart was weak, but his soul was proud, 
And his ragged old mantle serv’d for a shroud, 
Ere the midnight watch was o’er ? 


And think what a weightof woe mama, 
Made heavy each long drawn sigh, 
As the good man sat on papa’s old chair, 
While the rain dripp’d down from his thin grey hair, 
And fast as the big tear of speechless care 
Ran down from his ylazing eye— 


And think what a heavenward look, mama, 
Flash’d through each trembling eye, 

As he told how he went to the baron’s stronghold, 

Saying, ‘Oh! let me in, for the night is so cold;? 

Bot the rich man cried, ‘Go, sleep in the wo'd, 
I"or we shield no beggars here.’ 


Well! he was in glory too, mama, 
As happy as the blest can be; 
He needed no alms in the mansions of light, 
For he sat with the patriarchs, cloth’d in white— 
And there was not aseraph had a crown more bright, 
Nor acostlier robe than he. 


Now sing, for T fain would sleep, mama, 
And dream as I dream’d before ; 
For sound was my slumber, and sweet was my rest, 
While my spirit in the kingdom of life was a guest— 
And the heart that has throbb’d in the climes of the 
’ blest, 
Can love this world no more. 


A me 
RICHARD BEFORE JERUSALEM. 


The evening rays giide slowly down behind Moriah’s 


hill, 

And air, and grove, and sky above with purple glory 
fill— 

On yonder mount a pilgrim stands, before whose down- 
cast eye, 


The heauties of the chosen land in sad perspective 
lie ; 

A man of giant strength he seems, in knighthood’s no- 
blest guise, 








Beneath the crest that, weeping, hangs adown his bat- 
ter’d helm, 

In bruised, though burnished glory, sits the crown of 
Albion’s realm, : 

And, e’en in wo, he shines the star of all the Christian 
ring, 


The stoutest, boldest, proudest knight, the lion-hearted 
king! 

He turns i gaze on Salem’s land, the land he swore 
to save, 

Beholds each tree and turret dipt in sunset’s gorgeous 
wave— 

But not to him does sunset bring one beauty in its 
beam, 

Nor dwells his eye in ecstacy on Cedron’s gilded 
stream ; 


But tear on tear comes coursing down his scarr’d and 
furrow’d cheek, 

And sighs rush forth would rend that heart, if it were 
made to break— 

He hides his face behind the shield so oft in triumph 
borne, 

And flings tho useless falchion down, and turns aside to 
mourn ! 

Before him, Salem’s battlements gleam in the blessed 
sun, 

While Paynim crescents glisten high above the wall 
they’ve won, 

And every breeze that sweeps across fair Judah’s cap- 
tive plain, 

But wafts, to taunt the Christian host, the Muezzin’s 
evening strain, 

In vain he lifts his eyes for aid to yonder glorious 
Heav’n— 

No more, from Him on high, is aid to Christian pilgrim 

iv’n; 

And still, as brightly hangs the sky above the Moslem’s 
home, 

As when a thousand Christian prayers thence rent its 
cloudless dome ! 

The monarch gazed, ’till o’er the scene the mists of 
twilight came, 

While darkly wrestled in his soul his sorrow and his 
shame, 

And slowly then, as star by star rose twinkling thro’ 
the gloom, 

With long, and sad, and deep farewell, he left his Sa- 
viour’s tomb— 

In afier days he bore his lance us proudly as before, 

But never sparkled in his eye the beam of days of 
yore; 

Not woman’s smile could win his breast to heed the 
things it loved, 

Not all the pomp of regal pride his gathered sorrow 
moved, 

He entered list, and measured blade, and drove each 
foeman down, 

But not the tide of knightly praise his settled woe 
could drown, 

And off, amid the pageant’s gleam, his manly form 
would start, 

As visions from the Paynim land would shake the lion- 
heart, 

Whene’er the joyless list was o’er, he’d bid his min- 
strel bring 

The lute and harp that once were his, and deeds of 
battle sing, 

But, e’er amid their thrilling notes, the one that moved 
him most, 

Was that which told the mournful tale, how Salem’s 
land was lost! 

8, TEACKLE WALLAIs, 
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